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generally felt that some serious attempt ought to be made to stay it. All eyes turned towards Macready. In spite of his unpopularity, he was known to be an able, energetic, honourable man. If anything could be done, he was the man to do it. Private motives conspired with public considerations to induce him to undertake the task. It was certain that, unless he stepped into the breach, the great theatres would be given over to a succession of showman-managers, of Eunns and Osbaldistons, each, probably, more speculative and irresponsible than the last He could no longer brook such leadership; and, on the other hand, his power of attraction in the provinces was on the wane. Even if his management should result in a pecuniary loss, the effort, he knew, would not be inglorious. The great productions which he had in his mind's eye would give his reputation a fillip both in the country and in America. A splendid success was possible, a disastrous failure highly improbable. The enterprise might conceivably lead to great results for dramatic art and all concerned in it, while at worst it could do him, personally, no harm in the long-run. Osbaldiston's failure offered an opportunity, and, after much anxious thought, Macready determined to enter into negotiations with the Covent Garden proprietors.
In the mean time, he had accepted a short engagement with Benjamin Webster, who entered upon his historic management at the Haymarket on Monday, June 12, 1837. On that night Macready played Hamlet, with Webster as the Gravedigger, Elton as the Ghost, and Miss Huddart as the Queen. The chief event of this engagement was the first performance in London (June 26) of The Bridal. It was an adroit-enough handling of a difficult subject, though much of the tragic intensity of the original was, of course, sacrificed, whilst the style of